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1. INTRODUCTION 

The people of Cambodia called themselves Khmer and referred to their language 
as /phiiasaakhmaae/^ or simply Khmer, Khmer is one of the most important members 
of the Mon-Khmer group of the Austro-Asiatic family of languages. The number of 
speakers as of the 1970s was over 7,000,000 in Cambodia, in the Mekong Delta 
region of South Vietnam, in the Thai provinces bordering Cambodia and in lower 
Laos. 

Khmer is a language with a literary tradition dating at least from the 
early 7th century. It was attested in the early Khmer inscriptions at Ak Yom 
in 609 AD, Angkor Borey in 611 AD and Prasat Toch in 620 AD. But the most im- 
portant one was the inscription of Kdei Ang Chumnik with 12 lines in archaic 
Khmer dated 529 AD. The historical periods of Khmer may be divided into three 
main parts: Old Khmer, Middle Khmer and Modern Khmer. In this paper, the most 
recent part of the development of Modern Khmer is dealt with. It covers the 
period from the French occupation of Cambodia to the present. 

Indian influence is apparent in the vocabulary of Khmer. Native Khmer 
words are either monosyllabic or disyllabic. Words referring to literature, 
administration, royalty, religion and specific subjects in the field of educa- 
tion are mostly borrowed from Pali and Sanskrit. From the 7th century AD to 
the heyday of Angkor, Khmer and Sanskrit existed side by side. They were the 
languages of stone inscriptions. From the 13th century, Pali took the place of 
Sanskrit following the spread of Theravada Buddhism. 

For two centuries from the time of ransacking of the capital city of Angkor 
in the 14th century AD, and the capital city of Longvek in the late 16th century 
AD by the Thai, Khmer was in the darkest period of its history. For a long 
period, the Thais had political supremacy over Cambodia. Cambodian princes and 
Buddhist monks were educated in Thailand. Thai influence on Cambodian language, 
literature, culture and administration was inevitable. It was a kind of re- 
borrowing from Thai which included much that the Thai had previously borrowed 
from Cambodia at the time of Angkor. During this period Khmer suffered a serious 
setback as the result of the loss of territorial integrity. The western and 
north-western provinces became part of Thailand. Khmer in Thailand became a 
separate dialect: the dialect of Surin and of Chantabun, The delta of the Mekong 
river became part of Vietnam where another dialect was spoken, Khmer Krom. From 
the arrival of French in Cambodia to the 1950s, three main languages were used 
in Cambodia: Khmer, the native language; Pali, the language of Buddhism - which 
was also the lingua franca of South-east Asia; and French. Language planning 
in Cambodia thus involves at least these three languages; but in this paper, 
emphasis is given to Khmer. 
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1. The transcription used here is based on that of Jenner and Pou 1981. 
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1.1 General linguistic background of Modern Khmer 

The Khmer alphabet had been borrowed from one of the languages which was 
used in the south of India in the 6th century. Three types are currently used. 
The italic type and the straight type are used for handwriting and printing. 
The round script type (which is a careful and artistic writing) is used in trans- 
cribing religious texts of the Pali language. It is also commonly used as 
capital letters for title of books, general notices and commercial advertisement 
boards. The main punctuation is the full stop ^; the symbol S&SM&v»a/\— is used 
at the end of a chapter or of a book. The words used in a phrase or a short 
sentence are usually written with no spaces between them, in Khmer, capital 
letters are not used to start sentences or to write proper names; but bold scripts 
can be used for emphasis. 

The Khmer writing system is syllabo-phonemic.^ The presence of two inherent 
vowels /aa/ and /od/ is one of the characteristic features of the Khmer alphabet 
which influences the choice of consonants and vowels in consonant clusters and 
syllables of the forms CCV, CCVCV cind CVCV. There are a number of rules to 
determine the dominant group of consonants which can retain its inherent vowel 
and those that cannot. Khmer words are predominantly of one or two syllables. 
Syllables are of the form V, VC, CV, CVC, CCV and CCVC. Khmer is like English 
in that it has syllable stress and intonation patterns associated with sentences* 
Some characteristic features of Khmer syllables are as follows: 

- a consonant cluster is composed of only two consonants, occasionally 
with a connecting schwa; 

- only some consonants may occur in syllable-final position; 

- consonant clusters do not occur at the end of a syllable; 

- a glottal stop can assume the function of an initial consonant, a 
second element of a cluster, or a final consonant; 

- final consonants are not released. 

The tendency of Khmer toward mono- and disyllabic words with a definite internal 
syllable structure leads to shortening of polysyllabic loanwords, known as a 
Khmerisation process. The process consists of: 

- contracting of consonants into consonant groups; 

- dropping of intermediate vowels; 

- dropping of syllables or part of a syllable. 

Although Khmer was considerably enriched by words borrowed from foreign 
languages, it has lost none of its own characteristics. It has preserved its 
basic word stock and its grammatical features. Khmer has derivational prefixes 
and infixes which can alter the meaning of the word or change its part of speech. 
Affixation is also used to coin new words from roots or stems borrowed from Pali 
and Sanskrit. Apart from derived words formed by affixation, the morphological 
aspects of Khmer words do not enable us to determine their parts of speech. 

The sentence structure is basically SVO, Khmer does not express grammatical 
relationship by means of suffixes as in English, It has recourse to auxiliary 
words. The plural of a noun is expressed by adding words which mean many or few 
or simply by repeating the same word twice. Khmer questions are formed by adding 
the question particles /taaa/ in front of an affirmative sentence, and /tee/ at 
the end of it and pronouncing the sentence with rising intonation. In casual 
speech, only the particle /tee/ is used and it is similar in meaning to the 
English tag-question. The svibstance questions of the types who^ whom^ where , 
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what and when are formed by placing the particle /tee/ in front of the affirm- 
ative sentence and placing the question word in the sentence where the corres- 
ponding noun or phrase would go. 



2. Gorgoniev 1966:14-17. 
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